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ing victory to the national standards, and in continued offer-
ings on the altar of public vanity.    In their estimate for
above a thousand years, it has been found true that the
harvest of a few splendid campaigns, reaped upon the fields
of neighbouring nations, far outweighs any amount of humbler
blessings   in   the   shape   of   civil  and  political  privileges.
Charlemagne, as a conqueror, and by far the greatest illus-
trator of the Frankish name, might easily have conciliated
their gratitude and admiration into a surrender of popular
rights ; or, profiting by his high situation, and the confidence
reposed in him, he might have undermined their props ; or,
by a direct exertion of his power, he might have peremptorily
resumed them.    Slowly and surely, or summarily and with
violence, this great emperor had the national privileges in his
power.    But the beneficence of his purposes required no such
aggression on the rights of his subjects.    War brought with
it naturally some extension of power ; and a military juris-
diction is necessarily armed with some discretionary licence.
But, in the civil exercise of his authority, the Emperor was
content with the powers awarded to him by law and custom.
His great schemes of policy were all of a nature to prepare
his subjects for a condition of larger political influence ; he
could not in consistency be adverse to an end towards which
he so anxiously prepared the means.    And it is certain that,
although some German waters have attempted to fasten upon
Charlemagne a charge of vexatious inquisition into the minor
police of domestic life, and into petty details of economy
below the majesty of his official character, even their vigilance
of research, sharpened by malice, has been unable to detect,
throughout   his   long reign,  and in the hurry  of  sudden
exigencies natural to a state of uninterrupted warfare and
alarm, one single act of tyranny, personal revenge, or viola-
tion of the existing laws.    Charlemagne, like Napoleon, had
bitter enemies : some who were such to his government and
his public purposes ; some again to his person upon motives
of private  revenge.     Tassilo,   for  example,   the   Duke  of
Bavaria, and Dcsiderius, the King of the Lombards, acted
against him upon the bitterest instigations of feminine resent-
ment ; each of these princes, conceiving himself concerned in
a family quarrel, pursued the cause which he had adopted in